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The  Mace 


The  Mace,  the  ceremonial  staff  carried  into 
the  House  each  day  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Speaker’s  authority  and, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Assembly. 
When  the  House  is  sitting,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  places  the  Mace  on  the  Clerk’s  Table 
with  the  orb  and  cross  facing  the  government 
side  of  the  House.  When  the  Speaker  leaves 
the  Chair  and  the  House  sits  as  a committee 
of  the  whole  Assembly,  the  Mace  is  moved  to 
brackets  on  the  underside  of  the  Table. 
Although  the  Mace  has  no  constitutional 
significance,  it  is  so  important  as  a symbol 
that  the  House  cannot  conduct  its  business 
unless  the  Mace  is  present. 

The  Medieval  Mace 

Like  so  many  other  unique  features  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  Mace  has  a history 
going  back  to  medieval  England.  While 
soldiers  went  to  battle  armed  with  swords,  the 
bishops  who  ‘went  with  them  carried  maces. 
Far  from  being  harmless,  though,  the  earliest 
maces  were  lethal  weapons,  capable  of 
penetrating  armour.  They  were  topped  with 
spikes  and  blades,  while  the  royal  coat  of 
arms  was  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Two  kings  of  the  12th  century,  Richard  I of 
England  and  Philip  II  of  France,  armed  their 
bodyguards  with  maces,  which  were  used  both 
in  battle  and  in  royal  ceremonies.  Gradually 
the  Mace  became  a symbol  of  the  monarch’s 
authority  instead  of  a real  weapon,  and  its 
appearance  changed  accordingly.  The  spikes 
and  other  warlike  apparatus  were  replaced  by 


jewels,  precious  metals,  and  other  lavish 
decorations,  and  the  royal  coat  of  arms 
became  the  Mace’s  most  important  emblem. 
As  a result,  the  coat  of  arms  was  made 
larger  and  moved  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  to  the  top. 

Symbol  of  the  Assembly’s  Authority 

The  Mace  probably  appeared  in  the 
British  Parliament  as  early  as  the  14th 
century,  when  the  monarch  first  ordered  a 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  enter  the  Chamber 
with  the  Speaker.  Over  time  the  Mace 
became  associated  with  the  Speaker,  and  as 
the  Speaker’s  role  changed  from  agent  of 
the  monarch  to  servant  of  Parliament,  the 
meaning  of  the  Mace  also  changed.  When 
the  modern  Mace  is  carried  into  the 
Chamber  and  laid  on  the  Table  at  the 
beginning  of  a sitting,  it  represents  the 
supremacy  of  the  Legislature,  not  of  royalty. 

The  symbolic  importance  of  the  Mace 
has  long  been  recognized  in  both  Britain 
and  Canada.  King  Charles  I tried  in  1626 
to  close  Parliament  by  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  Mace,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
made  sure  it  was  removed  when  he  forcibly 
dismissed  a Parliament  in  1653.  In  the  19th 
century  the  British  House  of  Commons  had 
to  delay  a daily  sitting  when  the  keys  to  the 
cupboard  holding  the  Mace  went  missing. 
Here  in  Alberta,  the  First  Legislature  was 
caught  off  guard  just  before  its  first  sitting: 
there  was  no  Mace.  Because  nobody  so 
much  as  suggested  that  a sitting  could  be 
held  without  it,  Alexander  Rutherford’s 
Liberal  government  ordered  the  rush 


construction  of  one  from  Watson  Brothers 
jewelry  in  Calgary. 

Watson  Brothers  hired  Rufus  E.  Butter- 
worth,  a Canadian  Pacific  Railway  employee 
from  Calgary,  to  do  the  job.  He  came  up 
with  Alberta’s  first  Mace  in  only  a few  weeks’ 
time,  and  it  was  made  entirely  of  scrap  mat- 
erial. Its  shaft  was  plumbing  pipe,  some  or- 
namental decorations  around  the  orb  were 
made  from  shaving  mug  handles,  and  bits  of 
an  old  bedstead  and  other  scraps  of  wood 
formed  the  rest.  A piece  of  red  velvet  and  a 
coat  of  gold  paint  provided  the  finishing 
touches,  and  the  Mace  was  sent  to  Edmonton 
in  time  for  the  Legislature’s  March  15,  1906, 
opening  ceremonies  at  the  Thistle  Curling 
Rink. 

Remarkably,  the  makeshift  Mace  was  used 
for  50  years,  until  Alberta’s  50th  anniversary 
as  a province.  It  was  replaced  on  February  9, 
1956,  when  a new  Mace  was  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  the  Civil  Service  As- 
sociation of  Alberta  (now  the  Alberta  Union 
of  Provincial  Employees).  A plaque  on  its 
shaft  commemorating  the  presentation  reads: 
"To  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly as  an  expression  of  loyalty  and  in  com- 
memoration of  Alberta’s  Golden  Jubilee 
1905-1955." 


The  new  Mace  was  designed  by  L.B. 

Blain  of  Irving  Kline  Limited,  Edmonton, 
and  built  by  an  English  silversmith,  Joseph 
Fray  Limited,  Birmingham.  It  is  about 
three  feet  long  and  contains  200  ounces  of 
sterling  silver  overlaid  with  gold.  Engraved 
on  the  shaft’s  surface  are  some  of  the  em- 
blems and  symbols  of  Alberta,  including  wild 
roses,  sheaves  of  wheat,  and  the  shield  from 
Alberta’s  coat  of  arms.  The  crown  features 
a hand-carved  beaver,  engravings  of  wild 
roses  and  sheaves  of  wheat,  and  a ring  of 
precious  stones.  Two  coats  of  arms  adorn 
the  ball  of  the  Mace,  those  of  Canada  and 
the  British  monarch. 


The  crown  of  the  Mace  contains  a ring  of  precious 
stones  that  spell  the  name  of  our  province: 

ameinysT 

Lapis  Lazuli 

Beryl 

Emerald 

Ruby 

Topaz 

Aquamarine 

This  ring  of  precious 
stones  spells  "Alberta" 


British  and  Canadian  coats 
of  arms  are  engraved  here 


The  current  Mace  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Alberta.  Both  of  Alberta’s  Maces  are  on  display 
outside  the  Speaker's  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Legislature  Building. 
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